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THE RAINBOW, 
{conTINvVED FROM PAGE 143.] 

It was the Sabbath-day, and Glen-Creran, that, a 
few hours ago, had been as loud as the sea, was now 
not only hushed in the breathing repose of nature, 
but all rural labour was at rest ; and it might almost 
have been said, that the motionless clouds, the deep 
blue vault, the fragrant air, and the stillearth, were 
all united together in one sweet spirit of devotion. 
No shepherd shouted on the mountain—no reapers 
were in. the half-shorn fields, —and the fisherman’s 
net was hung up to dry in the sunshine. When the 
party met again in the parlour, whose wide window, 
opening down to the floor, let in the pure fragrance 
ofthe roses and honey-suckles, and made the room 
a portion, as it were, of the rich wooded scene- 
ry, there was blended with the warmth and kindli- 
ness of the morning salutation, a solemn expression 
belonging to the hallowed day, and to the religious 
state of feeling which it inspired. The subdued 
and almost melancholy air of the matron was now 
more touching and impressive, as she was dressed 
in darker widow’s weeds for the house of God ; and 
the sweet countenance of Mary Stuart, which the 
night before had beamed with almost a wild glad- 
ness, was now breathed over by a pensive piety, so 
truly beautiful at all times on a woman’s features. — 
The Kirk was some miles distant ; But they were 
prepared to walk to it; and Edward Ashton, with- 
out speaking on the subject at all, accompanied 
them on their way to divine service. 

To an Englishman, who had never before seen a 
Highland Sabbath, the scene was most delightful, 
as the opening of every little glen brought upon 
him some new, interesting group, journeying tran- 
quilly towards Appin Kirk. Families were coming 
down together into the wider strath, from their 
green neste among thesolitudes; and friendly greet- 
ings were interchanging on all sides, in that wild 
tongue which, to his ear, seemed so well suited to a 
land of mountains. The many coloured Highland 
tartan mixed with the pure white of dresses from 
the Lowlands, and that mingling of different cos- 
umes = the same group, gave intimation of the 
friendly intercourse now subsisting constantly be- 
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tween the dwellers of hill and of plain. No haughty 
equipages came sweeping by. Almost all the as- 
sembling congregation were on foot—here and there 
an old man on a rough mountain pony—there per- 
haps man and wife on a stronger steed—and there 
a cart with an invalid, or the weak or aged, with a 
due accompaniment of children. The distinction 
of rank was still visible, but it was softened down 
by one pervading spirit of humble Christianity. So 
trooped they along to the house of God—the clear 
tinkle of the bell was heard—the seats were filled 
and the whole vale echoed to the voice of psalms. 
Divine service was at this time, performed in the 
English language, and the Kirk was decently silent 
in sincere and unostentatious devotion. 

During service, the Englishman chanced to fix 
his eyes on a small monumental slab in the wall 
above the seat, and he read these words—Sacren 
To THE Memory or Caances Stuart, tate Car- 
TAIN IN THR ForTY-sECOND REGIMENT, WHO DIED 
aT Vienna, 3n Ateust, 17—. A mortal sickness 
instantly struck his heart, and in that agony, which 
was indeed almost a swoon of the soul, he wished 
that he were dead, or buried in solitude many thou 
sand miles away from the place where he now sate. 
He fixed his eyes upon the countenances—first of 
the mother—and then of her daughter, and a re- 
semblance, which he had not discovered before, 
now grew upon him stronger and stronger, to one 
in his grave, and whom he once would have sacri- 
fice his awn life to reanimate. He was sitting in 
the house-of God with the mother and sister of the 
man whose blood he had shed! the place—the 
name—the day of the month—left no possibility of 
doubt. And now many other corroborative circum- 
stances came upon him in that ghastly fit. | He re- 
membered the daughter saying after that lament 
sulle to the harp, ‘‘I ought not to have sung it ;— 
for my poor dead brother used to delight in that 
air.’ The murderer of that poor dead brother had 
come wandering to a solitary mansion among the 
mountains, impelled by some evil spirit, and was 
now sitting below his monument along with her who 
had given him birth. But every one was intent up- 
on the service of God—and his white face, white as 
a sheet, was observed by none. By degrees he 
felt the blood circulating again from his stricken 
heart—he began to breathe more freely, and had 
just strength to stand up when the congregation 
rose to prayer. He saw, glimmering and unsteady 
beside him, the meek, placid countenance of the 
widow and her daughter—and turned away his eyes 
from them, to fix them again on that inscription to 
which they were drawn by a hideous spell. He 
heard not the closing benediction—but was relieved 
in some degree by the fresh air that whispered thro’ 
the trees, as he found himself walking by the side 


of his almost unseen companions through the 


church-yard. ‘I fear, sir, you are ill,” said Mary 
Stuart, ina sweet and hurried tone of voice, and 
no other answer was given but a long deep groan, 
that sounded as if it rose up in pangs from the bot- 
tom of a broken heart. They walked along to- 











gether in sorrow, fear, and aStonishment, at this 
sudden change in the looks of their new friend, 
whose eyes, when they ventured to look towards 
either of them, were wild and ghastly, and every 
glance accompanied with a deeper and bitterer 
sigh. “For the love of God—let us, if possible, 
retire from the crowd—and lead me to some retired 
place, that I may utter a few words, and then hide 
myself for ever from your faces.”’ 

They walked along a foot-path that winded thro’ 
a coppice-wood, and crossing a plank over a rivu- 
let, in a few moments they were in a little glen, as 
lonely as if it had been far among the mountains. — 
**No houses are in this direction,” said the mother 
somewhat agitated and alarmed, she knew not why 
—and they sat down together on a seat that had 
been cut out of the turf by the hands of some shep- 
“ Mary, 
bring some water from that pool—Mr. Ashton looks 
as if about to faint. 


herd, or school-boy, in his hours of play. 


My dear sir, are you better 
now?” And the beautiful girl bathed his foreheac 
with the cold, limpid water, till he felt the sickness 
depart and his soul revive. 

He rose from the seat, and looking steadfastly 
on their countenances, and then lifting his eyes to 
heaven, he sunk down on his knees before them 
and said, ‘* My name is now Ashton, but it was net 
always so—hatcful, horrible, and accursed, must 
that other name be to your ears—the name of Fd- 
ward Sitwell,” 

The mother uttered a faint shriek, and her head 
fell back, while the daughter sat down by her side, 
and clasped her arms with loud sobs round her 
neck. The stranger ren.ained upon his knees, with 
his hands clasped, and his eyes fixed upon them 
who now beheld him not, for many a wild thought 
was hurrying through their hearts. At length the 
the widow looked towards him with a dim and 
changeful expression, and then covering her eyes 
with both her hands, indistinctly said, ‘*Fatal—fatal 
name indeed—has God brought before me, on his 
bended knees, the man beneath whose sword my 
dear Charlesdied! Oh! God of mercy, teach me 
how I should feel in this wild and most sudden tri- 
al.” **Pray forme—pray for me to God—and also 
intercede for me with your mother when I am far 
away—for believe me when I say, that I have not 
had many happy days since that fatal event.”— 
And rising from the ground, the stranger was about 
to depart. 

But there was something so irresistibly detaining 
in the pity that was fast streaming from the eyes of 
poor Mary Stuart, to whoin he had addressed him- 
self, that he stood rivetted to the spot: and he 
thought, too, that the face of the mother began to 
look with less horror upon him,and seemed clouded 
with ahumane and Christian compassion. He said 
nothing in his own vindication—he uttered a few 
words in praise of the dead—~and standing before 
them, with his pale cheeks, and convulsed sobs, 
and quivering lips, the sincerity of his sorrow and 
contrition could not but affect their souls, and bring 
over their gradually subsiding aversion a deep fee!- 
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ing of sympathy for hi felt so profoundly his 
own guilt. “Go not away from us, till we have 


m who 
both forgiven you—yes—receive his mother’s for- 
giveness, and may your soul find rest from remorse, 
as mine has found rest from grief.” 

Three years had elapsed since the death of her 
son abrcad in that duel, and the soul of this excel- 
lent woman had reached the ultimate stage of 
resignation. When, therefore, she recovered from 
that cold damp feeling of horror and aversion 
breathed over her by the presence of one whom, 
when the tidings of her son’s death first came to 
her, she had thought of almost as a murderer, she 
began to reflect on the few words he had uttered, 
and on the profound passion manifest in all his be- 
haviour. In spite of her natural repugnance, she 
could not help feeling that he might have fallen in 
that quarrel instead of her beloved son—that there 
were no circumstances dishonourable’ or cruel at- 
tending it—and that by his own confession the day 
before, when ignorant into whose house he had 
wandered, he had for a long time led a life of mel- 
ancholy and despondence, arising from the remem- 
brance of that event.—His mild and gentle manners 
—his intelligent and cultivated mind,—and the un- 
equivocal symptoms of sensibility and humane emo- 
tions which his whole looks, conversation and de- 
portment had exhibited, pleaded not in vain; and 
when she looked upon him once more in the calm- 
ness of exhausted passion, the mother, who through 
his means had been deprived of an only son, felt 
that she had wronged him by the violence of her 
feelings, and that it would be right, generous, for- 
giving, and pious,to raise him up from that fit of pas- 
sion, and to look on him as an erring brother, to 
whom she knew her brave boy had been reconcil- 
ed on his death-bed, and who had held his hand 
when he breathed his last. There was something, 
too, in the sacred influence of the Sabbath-day that 
at once softened and comforted her heart ; he had 
walked with her and her daughter to worship God 
in that little humble Kirk, and ought she not now 
to practise those lessons of perfect forgiveness of all 
injuries, be they what they might, enjoined by that 
religion which it was her blessing to believe ?— 
** Why should I have looked,” thought she, “ with 
such abhorrence and creeping of the blood on this 
young man? My boy is in his grave—I trust in 
heaven—God has been merciful to me—and there- 
fore let me now still my beating heart, and adin- 
ister comfort, since he needs it so much, to one 
whom not chance, but Providence, has brought to 
be my guest.” Such thoughts, when they had once 
entered her heart, found a permanent abode there 
—she was restored toa tranquillity wonderful even 
to herself—and taking Edward Ashton by the hand, 
she told him with a faint smile, that he must not so 
leave them, and plunge alone into the dreary soli- 
tude of those black mountains, but accompany them 
back to the house, and as they had joined together 
in the public worship of God, so would they that 
night kneel down together before going to rest, and 
beseech Him.to be merciful to them who were all 
alike sinners. 

During all this time, Mary Stuart had stood pale 
and breathless as a statue, drinking in every word 
her mother uttered, marking every tone of her voice 
and every change of expression upon her counte- 
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nance. She had been a mere girl when her brother 
went abroad, and though she remembered him well 
arid had loved him with all the tender enthusiasm 
of childhood, yet her growing thoughts and feel- 
ings towards a thousand new objects, calculated by 
their nature to interest and delight her heart, had 
grown over that early affection ; and when she look- 
ed at her brother’s picture on the wall of her bed- 
room, or the inscription on the marble slab in the 
Kirk, it was with a perfectly calm spirit, without 
vain repining or regret, and with a pleasant revival 
of old remembrances, otherwise half obliterated.— 
When, therefore, she saw her mother once more 
reconciled to the presence of their guest, and will- 
ing that one so mounfully connected with their fate 
in life, and so strangely brought to them, should 
not wander off forever thus forlorn and despairing, 
her soulrejoiced within her, the former brightness 
of her visage was restored, and once more the smile 
wasseen that mantles from a heart made happy, with- 
out and almost against its will, in the power of its 
purity and innocence. 
{ro BE CONTINUED. ] 





FYROM THE NEW-YORK MIRTOR. 
EUGENIA MORTON. 

‘The moon beamed bright, except when a light 
cloud, wafted by a gentle western breeze, passed 
over it, like some pure aerial spirit, playing in its 
rays, and for a moment dimming its mild, its holy 
lustre. It was such an evening as a lover might de- 
light to wander in, or a poet love to muse upon.— 
An evening, when the cold reality of existence 
slumbers in spite of itself, 2nd leaves young fancy, 
with her wing of gold, unshackled by the fetters 
with which it bound it, amid the broad light of a 
noon-day sun, to soar to brighter worlds, and peo- 
ple the whole universe with beings of its own crea- 
tion, more beautiful, more pure, than those which 
the loveliest romance of real life can present. The 
bright waving green sward: beneath, covering a 
spot which was used by the inhabitants of the nejgh- 
boring town as a burial place, extending in"a de- 
lightful level to some distance, was bounded on the 
one side by a broad blue stream, upon whose banks 
rose a populous and delightful village. I gazed for 
a moment upon the beauteous yet melancholy 
scene around me, with almost an unheeding glance. 
No memorial of mortality, no beauty of slumbering 
nature, could arrest my footsteps then, for the 
voice of gayety and revelry rose upon mine ear, and 
invited me to leave her placid majesty, for the splen- 
dor of art. A strain of music, bursting forth from a 
large illuminated building near the outskirts of the 
town, bade me hasten onward ; and the full-urbed 
moon—the bright blue arch of heaven—the glitter- 
ing stars—the breeze from the mountain—and the 
aerial spirits, “ fancy formed,”——were all neglected 
to join in the fantastic mirth, the restless gaiety, 
and exaited spirits of a ball-room. 

I entered—Joy appeared smiling upon every lip 
—and the lip for the moment might have been 
moulded by the feeling of the heart. The coquette, 
the prude, the libertine, and the man of honor, 
were seen there, almost without a show of differ- 
ence ; all disguise being thrown off, in the excita. 
tation of the moment. The laugh and the joke, 








the tender word, and still more tender glance, each 








had their turn, and each individual seemed equally 
happy; but it was all a feverish ecstacy, an arti- 
ficial beatitude, that could not last. 

Yet among them I beheld, or thought I beheld, 
one that seemed ‘*‘ not of earth, earthly ”’—one, who 
smiled, yet smiled not, as if that smile could not be 
as sweet elsewhere ; who spoke, vet spoke not, as 
if her word could not thrill as softly at all times ; 
who seemed happy, yet notas if it proceeded alone 
from her present situation, but as if it proceeded 
alone from her present situation, but as if it were 
alike equable in all places—alike tender—alike hea- 
venly. O! she was beautiful—as if the munificent 
hand that formed her, had shared among others an 
equal proportion of various excellence, but had 
stamped the brightest, the purest perfection of 
each, upon her alone. : 

Yet she was gay. The smile that shone in her 
eye, and played over her lip, seemed as bright and 
as heart-felt, as those of the more lovely and volatile 
beings around her, She, like them, trod the “ mer- 
ry maze,”’ but there was that in her step and her 
air, that showed she danced not to be admired or 
envied. Though excelling all around her, as the 
pensive moon does the smallest star, yet did that 
very excellence beam more brightly, that she en- 
deavored not to display it, or call the gaze from 
others to herself—while the splendor of her charms 
was at the same time heightened as well as softened 
by the very modesty which strove to hide it. 


Such was Eugenia Mornton, when I first saw ber. 
The artless playfulness of childhood, just contrast- 
ing yet mingling with the bloom of eighteen, while 
the arch naivette of the youthful maiden was just 
tinged with the pleas:ng seriousness of the affianced 
bride. Her lover stood beside her, gazing with 
intent, yet respectful fondness upon a being—such 
as all might imagine a spirit belonging to a better, 
a brighter sphere. A being, in which a poet might 
trace all the perfections of the ideal excellence of 
his own creation. A being, which he himself tho’t 
far brighter, far more excellent than either. 

I gazed upon this vision, as it were, almost invo- 
luntarily. There seemed a sort of fascination about 
it, that rivetted mine eyes unconsciously upon it— 
but as I gazed, a feeling of unaccountable sadness 
by degrees stole over me, such as that with which 
we gaze upon a loved object, and (as a melancholy 
foreboding whispered, ) for the last time. It was 
in vain I strove to shake it off. It was in vain I 
roused myself to enter into conversation. The more 
I strove, the firmer it clung tome. Her form still 
glided before me, and the same unaccountable me- 
lancholy still pervaded every fibre of my frame.-- 
The evening passed in this manner away. All 
around me, laughed, whispered, and were, for the 
moment, happy. She too was happy—I alone 
seemed otherwise. I left the assembly—I retired to 
rest. The fairy vision still was present in my slum- 
bers. She danced, she spoke, she smiled, and the 
scene of the preceding evening again existed in my 
imagination, but the same chill, sad feeling, as it 
did then, again withered its enjoyment. After a 
restless and feverish slumber, | arose, but the recol- 
lection of that form, and its concomitant depression 
of spirits, pervaded every thing I attempted, and it 
was not till after many mistakes in the writing of let- 
ters, and other preparations prior to a departure on 
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a long voyage, that, towards evening as I sat in the 
stern of the vessel, gliding before a fair and gentle 
breeze that was to waft me-for a length of time 
from the spot that had given rise to them, I could 
feel even an ordinary degree of composure. 

Three years of varied good and evil, had passed 
over my head, as, towards the close of a cloudless 
summer day, I again entered the river, and again 
hailed that place, which though containing but few 
beings endeared to me, either by love or friendship, 
yet had contained a charm within it, too potent to 
allow it to be totally indifferent to me. 

«* And what is she to me, or L to her ?” thought 
I, as my steps, as it were mechanically, directed me 
towards the spot, where I had last seen her. “She 
was happy----why am I not so? She was beloved--- 
why amI sad? Love has not bound me to her ;--- 
why then am I thus interested in a being, whom I 
have seen but once, and who, even if she saw me, 
gave but a hasty glance, and» thought no more of 
me ? ’Pshaw, this is a foolish chimera, mere boyish- 
ness, which ought to be shaken off,” continued I, as 
stepping more firmly and holding my head more 
erect, I once again entered the hail, where then she 
stood unrivalled, the queen of beauty----and which 
was now open, unchanged, presenting the same 
scene of cold magnificence which then it did. It 
sceined, as I looked upon it, that a week had scarce- 
ly elapsed since I last beheld it. Again I gazed 
around me on the joyous assembly. There were 
some, whom I had seen when I was last there, and 
there were several new faces to fill the void, left by 
those who had graced it then, but were then ab- 
sent. But my glance towards these was a hurried 
one. Where was the angelic form on whom it then 
rested----and on whom it now wished to rest? Where 
was she, who had given the charm that had rivetted 
my fancy and my reason alike in its fetters ? It was 
in vain I asked myself the question----it was in vain 
I gazed around me, as joyous, and as careless, as if 
they were to be thus forever----as if the hand of 
death could never part them from those things they 
adinired the most or loved the dearest on earth. ----- 
They passed me, but she was notamong them. The 
sad forboding thought that had hung over me then, 
again flushed on me----1 could scarcely breathe----I 
leaned against a pillar for support, and in a hurried 
and agitated voice, inquived of a female, with whom 
1 had some slight acquaintance, and who at that mo- 
ment came laughing and giggling towards me, 
“where was Engenia Mornton ?” ‘* Eugenia Morv- 
ton! Eugenia Mornton !” repeated she in a more 
serious tone, as if trying to recollect whom I meant: 
**Do you mean old Mornton, the rich merchant’s 
daughter” “The same,” replied I, hastily, ‘* the 
same.” “ Why Lord, Mr. » she’s been dead 
more than two years,” she replied ; “and did you 
never hear of it before ?” ‘* Never,” replied L, with 
difficulty, A tear seemed struggling upward to my 
eye, but the oppression that lay upon my heart, 
checked its ascent. “But how, when, where, 
died she ”” There was no reply. She was gone 
to mingle with the giddy throng, among which, the 
name of Eugenia Mornton, though once forming its 
brightest ornament, seemed aow almost forgotten. 
I gazed after her one moment, then seizing my hat, 
rushed into the open air--.-1 was nearly choaking-— 
i respired with difficulty-.1 rushed onward almost 











madly, “Such is the fate of youth and beauty,” 
cried I, as thought came rushing on my brain in an 
ungovernab!e whirlpcol. ‘* Her hopes are as bright 
as the brightest that now gild the existence of yon 
thoughtless crowd, Her form was fair as the fairest; 
her voice as sweet as the sweetest. Where are they 
now ? Withered----withered----withered----and she, 
who possessed them all, cold, silent, and neglected.” 
As I said this, my foot struck against a small white 
upright stone in my path. The blow roused me 
from my reverie; I started, and gazing around me, 
found I had unconsciously entered the little church- 
yard, and was now standing on the self same spot 
where I had stood three years since. The oppres- 
sion at my breast became intolerable. I looked up. 
The music that then floated through the air, from 
the gay assembly, and filled my soul with a delicious 
rapture, now floated by, but imparting a more me- 
lancholy cadence to my ear. The grass beneath 
me was as green, the forest in the distance as dark, 
and the river flowing not far from me, as clear and 
unruffied as they were then, The moon was shin- 
ing in its heavenly lustre, as itdidthen. The light 
breeze fanned a few light clouds over its surface, as 
it did then. A thousand heavenly spirits seemed 
wandering around me, as they did then----but where 
was she ? 

I cast my eye upon the stone at my feet, and be- 
held engraven thereon the following simple words: 
‘* She who sleeps in silence beneath this stone, was 
once Eugenia Mornton.” My heart was almost 











bursting. 
a ee 
THE NMORALIST. 
ON DEATH. 


Some have styled this certain, but at most times 
unwelcome, visiter, the king of terrors, when he 
might, with less impropriety, have been termed the 
terror of kings. The poet has lent his fiction, the 
painter his colors, the orator his tropes, to portray 
death as the grand destroyer, the enemy, the prince 
of phantoms and of shades. But can he be called a 
destroyer, who, for a perishable state, gives us that 
which is eternal ? Can he be styled the enemy, who 
is the best friend only of the*best, who never de- 
serts them at their utmost need, and whose friend- 
ship proves the most valuable to those who live the 
longest ? Can he be termed the prince of phantoms 
and of shades, who destroys that which is transient 
and temporary to establish that which alone is real 
and fixed ? And what are the mournful escutcheons, 
the sable trophies, and the melancholy insignia, 
with which we surround him---the sepulchral gloom, 
the mouldering carcase, and the slimy worm ?---- 
These, indeed, are the idle fears and empty terrors, 
not of the dead, but of the living. The dark do- 
main of death we dread, indeed, to enter, but we 
ought rather to dread the ruggedness of some of 
the roads that lead to it. But if they are rugged, 
they are short ; and it is only those that are smooth 
that are wearisome and long. But perhaps he sum- 
mons us too soon from the feast of life. Be it so; 


if the change be not for the better, it is not his fault, 
but our own: or if be summons us too late----the 
call is rather a reprieve than a sentence; for who 
would wish to sit at the board when he can no lon- 
ger partake of the banquet, or to live ou in pain, 





when he has long been dead to pleasure? Tyrants 
can sentence their victims to death, but how much 
more dreadful would be their power could they sen- 
tence them to life? Life is the gaoler of the sou! 
in this filthy prison, and its own deliverer is death : 
what we call life isa journey to death, and what 
we call death is a passport to life. True wisdom 
thanks death for what he takes, and still more for 
what he brings. Let us, therefore, like sentinels, 
be ready, because we are uncertain, and calm, be- 
cause we are prepared. There is nothing formida- 
ble about death, but the consequences of it; and 
these we ourselves can regulate and control. The 
shortest life is long enough if it lead to a betier, and 
the longest is too short if it do not. 


VARIETY. 


THE CONDUCT OF LIFE. 

Shakspeare combined, perhaps, more than any 
man that ever lived, a thorough knowledge of the 
world, with a great poetical genius. Many passages 
from his works may be cited to verify this opinion 
—but the extract which follows is sufficient proof of 
the assertion. This quotation from Hamlet, might 
be written in the pocket-book of every young man 
just entering the world, and be occasionally referred 
to, with advantage. There is no condition of life 
to which the counsel will not apply, and almost eve- 
ry person may be confidently appealed to, in some 
one instance or another, for its justness and truth. 
It is the advice of a father to a son setting out on 
his travels : 














** Give thy thoughts no tongue, 
Nor any unproportioned thought his act. 
Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. 
The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of steel, 
But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
Of each new-hatch’d, unfiedged comrade. 
Beware of entrance to a quarrel: being in, 
Bear it, that the opposer may beware of thee. 
Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice : 
Take each man’s censure, but reserve thy judgment. 
Neither a borrower nor a lender be, 
For loan oft loses both itself and friend, 
And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 
This, above all—te thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any other man.” 

enitiiniiers 
MATRIMONY. 

The whole secret in choosing well in 
matrimony may be taught in three words: 
eafrlore the character. A violevt love- 
fit is always the result of ignorance—for 
there is not a daugibter of Eve that has 
merit enough to justify a romantic love, 
though thousands may inspire that gen- 
tle esteem which is infinitely beuer. A 
woman-worsbipper and a woman-hater 
both derive their mistakes from an igno- 
rance of the female world—-for if the cha- 
racters of women were fairly understood, 
they would be found too good to be hated, 
and yet not good enough two be idolized. 





Love is apt to throw a radiance around 
the being it prefers, till it becomes daz- 
zled, less perhaps with the brightness of 
the object itself than with the beams with 
which imagination has invested it; but 
Religion, though it chastises the imagi- 





nation, does not subdue it; it sobers the 
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splendours of Fancy, without obscuring 
them. It does not extinguish the pas- 
sions, but teaches to regulate them. 


There is no temper so generally indul- 
gentas Hope. Other passions operate 
by starts on particular occasions, or in 
certain parts of life; but Hope begins 
with the first power of comparing our 
actual with our fossible state, and attends 
ns through every stage and period, al- 
ways urging us forward to new acquisi- 
tions, and holding out some distant bless- 
ing to our view, promising us either re- 
lief from pain or increase of happiness. 


Women are like books; malice and en- 
vy will easily lead you to a detection of 
their faults, but their beauties, good judg- 
ment only can discover, and good nature 
relish. 


a 


FROM CARTER’S LETTERS, 
AN ENGLISH LANDSCAPE. 

The ordinary constituents of an English 
landscape may be summed up ip a few 
words. A gently undulating and smooth 
surface is divided into small fields by 


hedge-rows, at this season clothed in | 


verdure, and blooming with flowers. For- 
est trees of moderate size, sometimes in 
copses, but more frequently apart, like an 
orchard. Extensive tracts, waving with 
yellow harvests, and studded in this way 
with emerald, present a succession of 
pretty views. A winding stream, a rus- 
tic bridge, a village with its tapering 
spire, flocks and herds grazing in the pas- 
tures, sometimes vary the landscape ; but 
in the general features of the country, 
there is great uniformity, affording no- 
thing of that variety and wildness of 
rocks, woods, and waters, intermingled 
with cultivated grounds, every where to 
ve met with in the United States. 


COLOUR OF CLOTHS OF THE ROMANS. 

The common colour of cloths was white. It was 
also the most honourable, independent of the dig- 
nities which where denoted by the purple. When 
the ladies began to wear various colours, they 
chose those which they thought became them best. 
It was a precept given them by Ovid : 

** Try every one, what best becomes you wear, 
For no comptexion all alike can bear; 
If fair the skin, black may become it best, 
In black the lovely fair Briseis dress’d. _ , 
if brown the nymph, let her be cloth’d in white, 
Andromeda so charm’d the wond’ring sight.” 


The same poet, so far from reducing the whole 
art of dying to the colour of purple, speaks of a 
blue, which resembles the sky when it ig uncloud- 
ed; of a sea-green, which he believes to be the 
dress of the nymphs ; of the colour which tinctures 
the apparel of Aurora; of that which imitates-the 
mnyrtle of Paphos ; and, in short, of many others, ss 
numerous, he says, as the flowers of the spring, 


Rutie10N.-—Philosophy may enable us to talk 
of fortitude, but religion alone empowers us to ex- 
ercise it. 





POETRY. 


CHURCH-YARD REVERIE. 

The sinless soul of the cherub child, that dies on 
its mother’s breast, wingsits way to heaven, uncon- 
scious of the joys it might share here, as well as the 
many, Many miseries of which it might be partaker. 
This can hardly be called Deata. It is but the 
calm, soft ebbing of the gentle tide of life, to flow 
no more in the troubled ocean of ‘existence ; it is 
but the removal of a fair creature—‘* too pure for 
earthly stay”—to make one of that bright band of 
cherubims which ercompasses in glory and in joy 
the throne of the living God. 

But, glorious as the change may be, it is a hard 
thing for the mother to part thus early with her lit- 
tle one. 








*Tis hard to lay her darling 

Deep in the cold damp earth— 
His empty crib to see, 
His silent nursery, 

Once gladsome with his mirth. 


To meet again in slumber 
His small mouth’s rosy kiss ; 
Then waken’d with a start 
By her own throbbing heart, 
His twining arms to miss ! 


To feel (half conscious why) 

A dull, heart-sinking weight, 
Tillmem’ry on her soul 
Flashes the painful whole, 

That she is desolate ! 


And then to lie and weep, 

And think the live-long night 
(Feeding her own distress 
With accurate greediness) 

Of every past delight ;— 


Of all his winning ways, 
His pretty, playful smiles, 
His joy, his ecstacy. 
His tricks, his mimickry, 
And all his little wiles ! 


Oh ! these are recollections 

Round mothers’ hearts that cling— 
That mingle with the tears 
And smiles of after years, * 

With oft awakening ! 


FROM THE LONDON LITERARY GAZETTE. 
TO MY GARDEN IN WINTER. 
Beauty was thine ! 

And many a brilliant summer-hour 

V’ye sat in the cool green shade of thy bower, 
O’erwreath’d with the vine. 


Youth too was thine ! 
The youth of fresh buds, as they drew their birth, 
From the lovely spring---and smiled like mirth, 
In the clear sunshine ! 


And to thee did belong 
Soft music’s spell---for the wind-harp lay 
On thy dial-stone blending its voice all day, 
With the wild bee’s song ! 


And joy was thine ! 
Sweet joy!---asthe light from the deep blue skies, 
Tinted thy blossoms with rainbow-dyes ; 

A glorious sign ! 


Wealth too, was thine! 
For thy trees were with golden fruitage stored, 
Which back to the dazzling sunbeam poured 
A ray divine ! 


But thou art now 
As a mother, whose blossoms of love are dead-- 
As a mind whose light of hope is fled--- 

Sad and wild art thou ! 





And yet thou art not 
Asa mind ferlorn, or a mother bereft, 
For peace to thy gloomy path is left-— 
An envied lot ! 


And again thou shalt be 

A pene of bright and balmy things, 

When the lark to the listening Sun-God sings 
Merrily ! merrily ! 


THE BALL ROOM. 


[BY MRS. BEMANS,] 

Ring joyous chords! yet ring again ! 
A swifter still, and a wilder strain ! 
‘They are here ! the fair face and the careless heart, 
And stars shall wane ere the mirtbful part. 
—But I met a dimly mournful glance 
In asudden turn of the flying dance : 
I heard the tone of a heavy sigh, 
In a pause of the thrilling melody ; 
And it is not well that We should breathe 
On the bright spring flowers of the fatal wreath— 
Ye that to Thought or to Grief belong, 
Leave, leave the Hall of Song ! 
Ring joyous chords ! yet again, again ! 
—But what dost raov withthe revel’s train ! 
A silvery voice through the soft air floats, 
But thou hast no part in the gladdening notes, 
There are bright young faces that pass thee by, 
But they fix no glance of thy wandering eye ! 
Away ! there’s a void in thy yearning breast, 
Thou weary man, wilt ruou here find rest ? 
Away, for thy thoughts from the scene have fied, 
And the love of thy spirit is with thee dead ! 
Thou art but more lone midst the sounds of mirth ; 
—Back to thy silent hearth ! 
Ring joyous chords ! yet again, again ! 
A swifter still, and a wilder strain ! 
—But raov, though a reckless mien be thine, 
And the cup be crown‘d with the foaming wine, 
By the fitful bursts of thy laughter loud, 
By thine eye’s quick flash thro’ its troubled cloud, 
I know thee; it is but the wakcful fear 
Of a haunted bosom that brings thee here ! 
1 know thee !—thou fearest the lonely night, 
With piercing stars, and her deep wind’s might ! 
There’s a tone in her voice which thou fain wouldst 

shun, 
For it asks what the secret soul hath done ! 
And thou—there’s a dark weight on thine—away ! 
—Back to thy home and pray ! 
Ring, joyous chords ! yet again, again ! 
A swifter still, a wilder strain ! 
And bring new wréaths !— We will banish all 
Save the true in heart, from our festive hall. 
On through the maze of the fleet dance, on ! 
But where are the young and the lovely gone ? 
Where are the brows which the fresh rose crown’d? 
And the floating forms which the bright zone bound, 
And the waving locks and the flying feet, 
That still should be where the mirthful meet ; 
They are gone—they are fled—they are parted all, 
—Alas ! the forsaken Hall ! 


FOR THE GARLAND, 
SONG---a SERENADE. 
*Tis silent eve---all nature’s still, 
The silver moon rolls clear, 
The brook it whirls with native rill : 
Then list to me, my fair. 


Whilst by this cot and rippling stream, 
1’ll cheerly sing to thee, 

Tho’ Love has come and artful seem’d, 
My post I ne’er will flee. 


Whilst on those cfagsI rest my head, 
lll cheerly sing to thee, 

And virtue smiles on this cold bed: 
They are as plumes to me. 


Then lovely Sue, why wilt thou dwell? 
I pray thee haste with me, 

And from this lawn and lonely dell 

. Pil safely moor thee free. W. A. 


* 








